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KNOWLEDGE OF BOOKS 


The groceryman is expected to vouch for the quality of all groceries that 
reach the homes of his customers; the dry goods merchant, to serve his trade, 
must know something of every article of merchandise which goes out through 
his doors; the druggist is supposed to know more about the drugs he sells than 
anyone else; the clothing man not only must know his goods better than those 
trading with him, but he must know what will suit the purchaser better than 
the purchaser knows himself. A similar butden is on the librarian. If she is 
ignorant of the material that passes over her loan desk, she cannot expect to 
interest her patrons in her wares. No librarian can read all the books and 
periodicals that are circulating among her patrons. But two minutes spent in 
looking over the table of contents of a recent magazine while momentarily dis- 
engaged at the desk, will inform the librarian of its contents. Three minutes 
spent in glancing through a new book and noting its contents and characteris- 
tics will enable her to interest somebody in it. A five minute discussion of 
some recent book with a well-read friend will give the librarian a different 
perspective. Six months filled with these two, three and five minute periods 
will go far toward giving the librarian a grasp of her entire stock in trade 
and fitting her for her official position as leader of the reading people of her 
community. Miss Ackley makes some excellent suggestions in an article in 
this number. We also publish in this number of the bulletin Miss Stearns’ 
talk given at the Menasha meeting on recent tendencies in book production. 
It is an admirable summary of the year’s output, and will be found exceed- 
ingly helpful to the librarian. 
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The commission, feeling that many librarians of the state 
a will be more at liberty to obtain leave of absence in the vaca- 

tion months, has decided to return to the former plan of a six 
weeks’ summer session of the library school at Madison. The session will be- 
gin June 27 and close August 6. While the work dore will be of a serious 
nature, the season and the surroundings will make attendance at the summer 
school something of a vacation to librarians of the state. Change of occupa- 
tion and an opportunity to study a subject important and interesting to the in- 
dividual is, after all, the best possible recreation. Any resident of the state 
engaged in library work or holding a definite appointment to a library position 
is admitted without payment of any tuition. 


The secretary of the A. L. A. writes that the 32d annual 
Ato gua meeting of the A. L. A. will be held at Mackinac beginning 
meeting at June 30. As was the case two years ago, Wisconsin librarians 
cemees will thus have an excellent opportunity to attend. The state 
meeting will be held at the same place on June 29. It will consist of an after- 
noon meeting with an address by the Rev. Florence Buck of Kenosha, followed 
by a discussion. The usual Wisconsin dinner will be held with an informal 
social hour. Those librarians who expect to attend the state meeting will have 
an opportunity of attending the A. L. A. meeting as well. An effort is being 
made to have the Wisconsin delegation carried to Mackinac in a chartered 
steamer at a very reasonable rate. Those who might avail themselves of this 
arrangement are requested to communicate with Miss L. E. Stearns, Wisconsin 
Library Commission, Madison, at the earliest possible moment. 


The commission in various ways has come into possession 
Church study of a large number of books treating of religious and ecclesiasti- 
groups ‘ : 
cal matters. Some of these books treat of the subject in a 
way that renders it unwise to place them in general circulation. Realizing 
that there is no class of readers whose desire to read is so great and whose 
ability to purchase is so small as the ministers of the smaller cities, the com- 
mission has had these books made up into church study groups. Any inter- 
denominational group of ministers may obtain a collection of these books for 
three months upon application to the commissicn and by paying the freight to 
and from Madison. The commission does not, of course, in any way endorse 
the contents of any book, but deems that even sectarian and controversial dis- 
cussion of religious topics can safely be placed before ecciesiastical scholars. 


Probably the best hour of the Menasha library meeting held 

ches you March 3 and 4 was that in which the librarians discussed their 

personal preferences in books. Every iibrarian who spoke 

told in a three minute talk of some book which she liked, and explained why 

she liked it. As a result, the librarians present gained a clear impression of a 
number of books, some of which were only vaguely known to them. 

We take a suggestion from the success of this feature. The Library Bulle- 

tin will be glad to print a short sketch from any librarian which tells of some 
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book that she has read and liked, but with which other librarians may not be 
sufficiently familiar to know its full value. Pick out some book which you 
think every library should have and every librarian should read, and then 
characterize it and tell why you like it, in one hundred and fifty words: Such 
a sketch will be suggestive and helpful. 


Through all plans for interesting the public in the library 
runs the principle that it is better to get the possible patron 
into the library among the books than it is to take the books 
to the patron. The main object is of course to get the possible 
patron and the books together, but the best place for the meeting is in the li- 
brary room itself. 


Get them into 
the library 


The importance of using the newspaper to keep the public 
Newspapers aware of the existence of the library cannot be exaggerated. 
— Have something for each newspaper in your community each 
week, even though it be an insignificant item. Encourage the reporter to call 
at the library, but if necessary take the news to the office. If the same infor- 
mation is given to more than one paper, see that it is given in different form, 
so that a paper issued on Friday will not find that it is printing a copy of an 
article that was printed in a rival paper on Thursday. 


In every community there are persons interested in public 
Public questions now being discussed on the pages of periodicals. 
qaniee Some of these subjects which are before the public, particu- 
larly in Wisconsin, are the following: Anti-tuberculosis campaign, bank guar- 
anty, commission form of municipal government, conservation of natural re- 
sources, income tax, workman’s compensation. Upon all of these subjects 
material is easily obtainable and it should be obtained and placed at the dis- 
posal of library patrons. The commission will be glad to give suggestions as 
to such material if any librarian is in doubt. 

Elsewhere in this number will be found a detailed account 
bbe Fox River of the meeting of the Fox River Valley library association, 
alley meeting A é 

held at Menasha, March 3 and 4. The officers of the associa- 
tion who arranged the meeting are to be congratulated upon a singularly suc- 
cessful meeting. It was unusual in program, attendance and enthusiasm. 


A summer course in library training for teachers, to en- 


Universit : - : 
summer . able them to organize and conduct school libraries successfully, 
session is offered this year through the cooperation of the Wisconsin 


library training school. Teachers will also find special assistance in the five 
courses offered by the department of education, the three in public school 
music and the five in public speaking. 


Very few libraries of the state are equipped with ventilat- 
ing systems which are up to scientific architectural standards. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, that the air in these 
libraries should be bad. Nothing will more surely depress the librarian and 
prevent enthusiastic efficiency than overheated, impure air; nothing will more 


Pure air 
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surely keep the public out of the library. Often the air grows bad as the li- 
brarian works, and she is utterly unconscious that she is in an atmosphere that 
would not be tolerated in a factory by the state inspectors. Morning, noon and 
night all the windows should be thrown wide open. At other times several of 
the windows should be slightly open. ' 


aq? ? 





RECENT TENDENCIES IX BOOK PRODUCTION 


LutiE E. Stearns, Chief Traveling Library Department Wisconsin Library 
Commission 


In the annual summary number of the Publishers’ Weekly, the output in 
America during 1909 is recorded as 10,901 volumes. In the tabulation by 
classes, it has been found that literature and coilected works have jumped from 
the fifth to the first place, surpassing in rank the output of fiction, which this 
year takes second place. The preponderance of literature and collected works 
over that of other classes is accounted for through the special editions issued 
of works pertaining to Lincoln and the rest of that marvelous array of scien- 
tists and poets whose centenaries the year 1909 commemorates. 

As perhaps showing the tendency of the times, books of religion and the- 
ology have fallen from second to third place in rank. The rank of the re- 
maining classes is as follows: 

Useful arts; medicine and hygiene: juvenile works; poetry and drama; 
political and social science ; physical and mathematical science ; law ; biography ; 
history ; travel; education; fine arts; domestic and rurai; philosophy; refer- 
ence; sports; humor. In reference to the latter—the books of humor—while 
there were but 73 of avowed humor recorded, there were many more of the un- 
conscious nature which might by right be added. 

The year has been reported as one most profitable to publishers, there being 
no wars or famines to distract the general public from buying books. The sub- 
jects that received special consideration at the hands of writers and publishers, 
and we hope also at the hands of librarians, for they should be ever ready to 
keep up with and if possible a little in advance of current thought, were as 
follows: The third centenary of Shakespeare, the second of Dr. Johnson, the 
centenaries of Darwin, Gladstone, Tennyson, Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Abraham Lincoln. The year also marked the death of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, believed by many to be England’s foremost poet at the 
time of his decease; George Meredith, England's foremost modern novelist , 
F. Marion Crawford, Edward Everett Hale, Henry Harland, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Rose Nouchette Cary, George Manville Fenn, Cesare Lombroso, Rus- 
sell Sturgis, Simon Newcomb, Richard Watson Gilder, and lastly, by a specia! 
visitation of Providence, Martha Finley, the author of the Elsie books. 
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The North pole was discovered once or twice, calling attention to the works 
on arctic exploration and leading to the publication of a new edition of 
Greeley’s Handbook of polar exploration, in which Dr. Cook is given the credit 
of reaching the goal, making this particular edition worthless in this respect. 
Among the “near-pole” literature should be mentioned Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton’s book on his travels to within 111 miles of the South pole,—a fascinating 
record of travel under modern conditions wit! its specially constructed auto- 
mobile and other up-to-date equipment. Peary’s book has not yet appeared, 
but librarians should secure the issues of Hampton’s magazine in which the 
marvelous story is now being recorded. 

The Hudson-Fulton celebration brought a flood of books on Henry Hud- 
son, the Hudson River, Robert Fulton and Dutch history in New York; while 
the wonderful coliection of Dutch paintings at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was the means of producing new books on Dutch painters, the most promi- 
nent being that published by the Metropolitan Museum itself with reproduc- 
tions of pictures hung on its walls. 

Aerial navigation, Christian science, wireless telegraphy and other celestial 
phenomena were freely written about. , 

One of the great modern tendencies in book production is along the line of 
books on health,—public and private. Tuberculosis, Psychotherapy, The Em- 
manuel movement, Mental hygiene, Soul massage, Nerves and common sense, 
Health culture, Health and wealth from within, Nature’s help to happiness, 
Civics and health, The book of glame, and New thought are a few selected 
among 100 titles or subjects along this line. The people who formerly read 
Hudson's Law of psychic phenomena have now gone in ior psychotherapy or 
the treatment by mind, religion and medicine, as someone has defined it. 
Lombroso’s After death—what? aroused a good deal of discussion. If there 
is anything in the recent flood of proofs of spiritualism, a sequel to Lombroso’s 
work may be confidently looked for. The subject of eugenics has come to re- 
ceive the attention it deserves, the notable books on the subject being Saleeby’s 
Parenthood and race culture and Davenport's Eugenics. 

Of particular interest to Wisconsin librarians along the line of sociology 
may be mentioned Quick’s Inland water-ways; McPherson’s Railroad freight 
rates; Deming’s Government of American cities; Goodnow’s Municipal gov- 
ernment. Because Wisconsin is the most polyglot state in the union, generat 
interest should be taken in Steiner's Immigrant tide—its ebb and flow. 
Among other books worthy of study as bearing upon topics of interest of to- 
day may be mentioned Edith Abbott’s Woman in industry; Jane Addams’ 
Spirit of youth and our city streets; Helen Sumner’s Equal suffrage; Frank 
Parsons’ Choosing a vocation; J. C. Lincoln’s City of the dinner pail; W. L. 
Thomas’s Source book of social origins. 

In these days of Aldrichism and Cannonism, when the country is torn by 
political strife and discontent, it is well for librarians to emphasize such books 
as Croly’s Promise of American life; Lowe’s American people,—a study in 
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national psychology; Matthews’ The American of the future; Steffens’ The 
upbuilders, and Henry Van Dyke’s Spirit of America. 

In the realm of literature there were twenty new books on Shakespeare. 
Scathing criticism of Watson’s Woman with a serpent’s tongue, called atten- 
tion to the author’s new volume of poems; while the symbolism of Maeter- 
linck’s Blue bird was the subject of much study on the part of club women. 

Interest is lent to the publication, for the first time, we believe, of the Eng- 
lish text of the Oberammergau passion play owing to its production during the 
coming summer. 

President Eliot’s five-foot shelf of books fell from its own ponderositous 
weight. 

The year was marked as never before by the number of piays transformed 
into novels and novels transformed into plays In fact so prevalent has the 
habit of dramatization become that we have lived for some time past in daily 
expectation of the announcement of a dramatization of McGuffey’s arithmetic. 
As the dramatic editor of Life has it— 

‘First we are asked to buy the novel because of its dramatic interest. 

“Then we are asked to see the play made from the novel because of the 
distinctive literary flavor of the play. 

“Then we are asked to buy the dramatic edition of the novel because it 
is illustrated with scenes from the play made from it. 

“Thank Heaven that thus far it has been impossible to offer us a com- 
bined dramatized-novelized-moving-picture-show-book.” 

Among the novels upon which the dramatization operation has been per- 
formed or piays that have been given in printed form may be mentioned: 
Jerome’s The passing of the third floor back; Dix’s Rose of Plymouth town, 
Locke’s Septimus; George Du Maurier’s Englishman’s home; Galsworthy’s 
Silver box, Joy, Strife; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Maeterlinck’s Blue 
bird; Jenk’s Climax; Moody's Faith healer; Phillips’ Herod; Klein’s Music 
master and The third degree; Deland’s Awakening of Helena Ritchie: Zang- 
will’s Melting Pot and Merely Mary Ann. A large number of other titles 
might be given, 3,678 dramatic compositions having been registered at the 
copyright office. 

In works of history the year was marked by the tremendous number of pub- 
lications dealing with royalty in France and celelrated French personages, to- 
gether with the memoirs of French women. The flood of such publications 
may be accounted for through the opening for the first time to the public of 
the French archives in the national library of Paris. Of particular interest to 
Wisconsin libraries must be mentioned Bernhard Faust’s German element in 
the United States. 

In books of travel we have already mentioned those pertaining to New York 
and the Hudson, the most notable of these being J. C. Van Dyke’s New New 
York, with 124 illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Ex-President Roosevelt’s 
hunting expedition in Africa led to the publication of a grist of books on Afri: 
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can travel, the most notable among the number being those of Rainsford, Sey- 
mour, McQueen and Churchill. 

The Panama canal interested 17 authors, while the recent abdication of 
Abdul Hamid led to the publication of no less than 12 interesting books on 
Turkey. Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya discoveries and adventures in Tibet 
is the most noticeable book of travel published during the year. Curwood’s 
Great Lakes should be purchased by the Wisconsin libraries that can afford it. 

In biography we have Parker’s Study of Grover Cleveland; John Bigelow’s 
Retrospections of an active life,—a tremendous work by one of New York’s 
foremost authors covering almost a century of our history, the author still be- 
ing in active life at 92 years of age and already promising a fourth and last 
volume for publication at an early date. The centenary of Lincoln called forth 
no less than 70 books, while the second centenary of Johnson led to two new 
editions of time-worn Boswell,—one edited by Augustine Birreil in six volumes 
and one by Roger Ingpen with 640 illustrations. Stanley’s autobiography ; Em- 
erson’s Journals ; J. D. Whitney’s Life and letters and Kuehnemann’s Sketch of 
President Eliot, written after a two years’ study of him while exchange pro- 
fessor from the University of Breslau,—all of these are worth a place on li- 
brary shelves. There was but one flagrant example of what may be desig- 
nated as aut-(not)-o-biography during the year,—the publication of The 
loyalists of Massachusetts and the other side of the revolution by James 
Henry Stark, in which the charge is made that the signers of the Declaration 
of independence were smugglers, that Samuel Adams was a defaulter, that 
John Hancock stole from the funds of Harvard college and that Benjamin 
Franklin lost the postmastership of Boston by robbing the mails. This type 
of ghoulish author makes his appearance now and then, serving no good pur- 
pose in tearing down our idols and ideals. There have been other examples 
of our great heroes and heroines being placed upon the dissecting table and 
every weakness cruelly laid bare through a defaming clinic. 

The tendency of fiction was of a much higher grade than that of the two 
preceding years, there being but two notable offenders,—Robert Hichens in 
Bella Donna—“literary hasheesh”—and H. C. Wells’ Anne Veronica. Both of 
these books are outside the pale of respectability. A few others are worthy 
of the following cynical paraphrase as given in a recent literary periodical: 


“Little drops of scandal, 
Little grains of rot, 
Make a modern novel 
Out of what is not.” 


We regard James Lane Allen’s The bride of the mistletoe on the borderline 
of decency, the tendency previously displayed in his Choir invisible having 
reached its culmination in this volume. A work to be condemned on account 
of its pseudo-historical nature is that of Hough’s 54-40 or fight. There were 
comparatively few notable volumes of fiction during the year, among those 
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most deserving of praise being William Allen White’s A certain rich man, - 
which contains, however, many faults. Alice Brown’s Story of Thyrza is a 
a marvelous character study of a woman who spends her whole life “living 
it down.” Maurice Hewlett led us during the year from his Half way house 
through his delightful Open country. The author of the Lady of the decora- 
tion tried to repeat her former success in Little sister Snow, but got badly 
snowed under in the attempt. Alice Hegan Rice’s Mr. Opp deserves a place 
as a fantastic little tale that grips one’s heart. Locke’s Septimus—one of the 
most original stories that has been written in years—found many delighted 
readers, while Josephine Dodge Daskam Bacon gave us the staggering liter- 
ary surprise of the year through her acknowledgment of the authorship of 
Margarita’s soul,—a story that was read with breathless interest as it appeared 
in serial form. Scarcely less a surprise in literary anonymity was offered 
through the acknowledgment by Basil King of the authorship of The inner 
shrine. Mr. King’s preceding works, such as In the garden of charity and Steps 
of honor, gave no hint of the Whartonesque ability displayed in The inner 
shrine. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marriage a la Mode proved a most disap- 
pointing literary mesalliance and quite unworthy the author of Marcella or 





Robert Elsmere. 

The great discouraging feature to librarians in modern book production 
is the present tendency on the part of publishers to raise the average price 
of publications. For years it has been an axiom among librarians that a thous- 
and dollars would buy 1,000 popular books, inciuding in the number many of 
the less expensive children’s volumes and also including a number of those 
higher than the average in price. All this, however, is now changed. There 
are, for example, 103 titles listed in the January number of the A. L. A. Booklist. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Miss Bascom, the capable editor of that pub- 
lication, has searched diligently for inexpensive books for small libraries, 
the average cost of those listed is $2.17, more than twice the former cost of 
such publications. Of the 103 titles, 74 are listed at net prices while 16 are 
restricted, there being but 13 volumes upon which the bookseller is allowed 
to set his own price to a library. These facts mean that the book funds for 
public libraries must be increased if our libraries are to maintain their useful- 
ness. They also mean that our insurance rates must be raised and that in 
cases where a cash guaranty is required of borrowers for the loan of books, 
this sum must be mere than doub'ed to protect the library. Miss Bascom 
called attention at the League of Library Commissions meeting to the fact 
that publishers evidence an increasing disposition to augment the number of 
books upon the net price list, thus greatly decreasing the discount and in- 
creasing the cost of books to libraries. Strong resolutions were adopted by 
the League protesting against such increase in prices. 

Some years ago it was suggested at an A. L. A. convention that small {i- 
braries with limited book incomes should never buy any work costing more than 
$1.50. If librarians adhered to this rule, they would miss much that is of 
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value and which should be read by their constituents. It is well worth while 
to buy an expensive volume once in a while even at the sacrifice of three or 
four of the cheaper books. What librarians should ever be after in book selec- 
tion is the “real thing’—the books that inspire, instruct, or refresh the 
reader. On no other ground should books ever be purchased,—every book 
should meet one or all of these conditions. However popular a certain writer 
may be, his vogue does not warrant expending public money unless it is justi- 
fied for the reasons herein given. 

The tendency in book production, which was on the down grade for the 
three years preceding 1909, is now rising, judging by last year’s productions 
and this year’s spring announcements. It is hoped that the miasmatic wave 
that swept through the country two or three years ago—largely wafted from 
over-seas,—has by the refining process of public opinion and denunciation been 
refined and converted into pure and wholesome currents of thought. 








HOW EUROPEAN TRAVEL INTERPRETS LIBRARY WORK 
By Apa J. McCartuy, Librarian Stephenson Public Library, Marinette, Wis. 


At first giance it would seem that this title should read “How library work 
interprets European travel” for we all know that the learning of many things 
by which we may interpret both literature and iife is one of the compensations 
of library work. Yet aside from the pleasure end culture derived from a trip 
abroad, the librarian, through observation and experience, gains much which 
broadens her knowledge of books, aids her in solving the problems of library 
administration, and also enables her to see that the public library can be a 
powerful factor for the public good. She is convinced of two facts; first, that 
Europe has greater consideration for the physical welfare of her people, far 
surpassing us in safety devices, playgrounds, etc., and recognizes more fully the 
necessity for cultivating the esthetic side; and second, that we in America are 
doing more for the intellectual development of the people by means of public 
schools and public libraries. 

How frequently the traveler upon his return to America is heard to exciaim: 
“O, those people get so much more out of life—we live so fast, but they have 
the leisure to enjoy living.” This is true, and for a number of reasons, one of 
which is organisation. While we are wasting time, strength, and energy be- 
cause of loose ends, they are calm and composed because of a carefully 
planned and followed system. One realizes this particularly in London. It is 
the largest city in the world, and one of the best organized. Here the visitor 
has a sense of restfulness—of being taken care of, and the feeling that a firm, 
sure hand is at the helm. Is this not the impression which patrons of the 
library should have? 
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It is proverbial that the American woman loses her heart to the London 
policeman. Why? Because his information is always correct, intelligent, and 
unfailingly polite. Were he a librarian, you are sure he would courteously 
conduct you to the encyclopedia or card catalogue, show you how to use it, 
and see that you did it. 

To one who is a firm believer in signs (not admonitory) in the library, the 
signs and guides of the London streets are a joy. Does it not mean as much 
to the timid patron of the library to know that a certain stack is 700-Fine arts, 
as to the stranger in London that Regent street is two blocks down this way? 
These same clean, disinfected streets are a delight to the iibrarian who likes tc 
ride around on the ’buses at night, because they are so brilliantly lighted. She 
knows the value of light in making her library attractive, but must ever keep 
an eye on the bills. 

The wonderful management of the street traffic in London convinces her of 
the resourcefulness of the Londoner. When traffic grew too great for buses 
and surface cars, he built the “Tube.” When she is in despair over choking, 
crowded shelves, let her remember that “will to do is wit to know.” The piles 
of pebbles at the side of hilly streets, to be sprinkled when it is slippery, the 
ambulance boxes at the street corners, etc., are among the evidences that Lon- 
don is ready for emergencies. Standing in Trafalgar Square, gazing at the 
statue of Nelson, his words, “England expects every man to do his duty,” seem 
as potent today as when he uttered them, for in England every man seems te 
be doing his duty, whether it be driving a ’bus, sweeping a crossing, or being a 
member of Parliament. 

At first the librarian feels that she is running a great risk when she merely 
labels her luggage with the city and hotel where she wishes to go, hands the 
man a sixpence, and though receiving no receipt or claim check, finds it await- 
ing her on her arrival, because the man at the station and all the other em- 
ployees knew their duty. Then it is she sighs and wishes that the janitor did 
not have to be told to sweep the front steps or dust the lamp shades every 
morning, and wonders whether, if the library assistant were English, so much 
of the work would have to be done twice. But let her remember that Nelson 
included himself when he spoke those immortal words. 

Paris, the beautiful! Here we realize the powerful influence of order, clean- 
liness, and beauty. We of the public library rejoice in the use the public makes 
of the parks, art galleries, museums, and other places of recreation and culture. 
Everything in this line is free, so it is no wonder that the Parisian is artistic, 
living as he does where the esthetic side of his nature has constant stimulation. 
At Versailles we cannot but remark on the irony of fate. Here Louis XIV ac- 
cumulated all this beauty and luxury for the favored few at the expense of the 
many, and today we see whole families, fathers, mothers, grandfathers, and 
babies, of the poorer classes enjoying the lovely gardens, fountains, and palaces 
which their forefathers paid for in bitter toil, and were never permitted to see. 
This is an inspiraton for us to redouble our efforts to bring the working man 
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and the working woman to the library that they may reap the benefit of that 
which they are supporting. 

That the librarian’s first order for books on her return includes a large num- 
ber of books on travel goes without saying; or that her most effective news- 
paper articles are the ones concerning these same books. She talks trave! 
books long and earnestly and her patrons do take them, either Inspired by her 
enthusiasm, or, it may be, to get rid of her. It is the rare child who escapes 
“Little cousin” and “Peeps at many lands.’’ The librarian finds herself so 
weak and hazy on history, that she devours voitimes of it when back in her li- 
brary, reading so much into it and finding it so interesting that here again her 
enthusiasm is contagious. 

It would be difficult to find a woman’s club that does not, sooner or later, 
study some phase of art: perhaps it is Italian painting. Think what the li- 
brarian can bring to the club members after being in such vast treasuries of 
art as the Pitti palace, the Uffizi, the Louvre, or the National gallery! In her 
visits to schools many opportunities arise for her to correlate her knowledge 
and experiences with the work the children are doing. 

Naturally it is supposed that the librarian’s trip to Europe will be a literary 
pilgrimage. After actually seeing the birthplace, the home, or even the tomb 
of a great writer, she feels that there is a connecting link between her and the 
books he has written. When she says to a higii school girl who is looking ask-:. 
ance at David Copperfield, “I saw the house where Dickens stayed when he 
wrote this book and I saw where Agnes lived and the ‘’umble ’ome’ of Uriak 
Heep,” isn't that personal touch going to interest her in that book? In fair 
Florence as she takes Romola’s walk, stands on the spot where Savonarola was 
burned, or worships in the great Duomo which once rang with his eloquence, 
the realization that the thrill which she feels is because she had read that won- 
derful book, is an impulse to lead others to read it also. 

And in Rome when she wanders about the magnificent ruins of the Colosseum 
or the Forum, or in Pompeii, she resolves to push the historical novel because 
she has seen the places where the events described took place. As she strolls 
through the gardens of the earthly paradise which Crawford once called home, 
she appreciates his novels of Italian life, the life which he knew and loved-so 
well. In Switzerland she sees many a tiny hut perched high on the mountain 
side which might be the home of Heidi or Hanstle Koniad. In Holland she 
readily finds Hans Brinker or Little Jan among the numerous sturdy little 
Dutch boys. Are not the children with whom she comes in contact going to 
benefit from this? When she visits Scott’s home, sees his library, his study, 
his armory, she has an insight into the tastes and ideals of the man. In the 
drive through the Trossachs, the sail on Loch Katrine, the visit to the Heart of 
the Midlothian, or the home of Jeannie Deans, Scott’s novels take on a new 
meaning and illumination. 

And so I might go on from author to author and from book to book. 
For books are the goods in which we are dealing and it is the books to which 
we can give a personal touch, that are most effective. Yet the librarian must 
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know the value of having her library organized, beautiful, and for the people 
before she can successfully accomplish its ultimate purpose—that of putting 
the right book in the hands of the right person. 

I have tried to point out to you a few of the applications of the facts whick 
force themselves on the librarian as she flits from one European country to an- 
other. All hail the day when the librarian’s saiary shail be such that she can 
spend at least one summer abroad, gaining culture and inspiration for the inter- 
pretation of her chosen work. 


BIRD STUDY 


The following suggestions are made in response to a demand for questions 
which will lead children to use the bird books in the library. The questions 
should be posted for each month during the spring, and for each season in 
turn. <A bird chart should be kept, noting the new arrivals from day to day 
and giving the name of the child reporting them 

If a bird lover can be found to undertake the work, a class might be organ- 
ized for more serious study and talks given on bird families, migration and the 
geographical distribution of birds, and other topics. In each case the library 
should have a record of the bird population of the vicinity, using the headings 
Permanent residents, Spring and fall migrants, Summer residents, and Winter 
visitors. 

Each child should be encouraged to keep a record of his own observations 
from day to day, and also a scrapbook of prose, poems and pictures of birds. 


The questions are adapted by permission from The study of birds prepared 
by Alice Hall Walter for the Illinois Audubon society. 


SPRING 


APRIL: 1. Identify the meadowlark, prairie horned lark, phoebe, towhee, tree 
swallow, kingfisher, redwinged blackbird, the kinglets, mourning dove, hermit thrush, 
chipping sparrow, goldfinch, white-throated sparrow, cedar waxwing, house wren. 

2. Keep track of the wind. How does it affect the birds? 

. Make some bird houses. (Nature Study and Life, Hodge, Chap. XX.) 

. What bird-songs do you hear? call-notes? 

. Do you see more birds on a sunny day than on a windy day? or on rainy days? 
. Do you see more birds in early morning than in the afternoon? 

. When do birds sing the most? How do birds sleep? 

. Observe how different birds fly and walk. Do all birds walk? 

MAY: 1. Identify the catbird, purple martin, red-headed woodpecker, myrtle and 
yellow warblers, least flycatcher, chimney swift, kingbird, bobolink, wood thrush, 
Baltimore oriole, red-eyed vireo, scarlet tanager, a cuckoo, indigo-bird, nighthawk, 
wood pewee, hummingbird. 

2. Which birds sing the best? which the least? 

3. What does the English sparrow do? Report on its treatment of other birds. 

4. Can you tell any birds by their flight? Try the swallows and woodpeckers. 

JUNE: 1. Do you see any birds making nests? What do they use? How do they 
work? 


Halo crim 
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Do you see any new birds? Have any birds gone away? When? Where? 
Do you hear any birds singing as they fly? 

Are there any marsh or water birds in your vicinity? If so, describe them. 
Do you notice any difference in the plumage of male and female birds? 

. What do gulls and terns eat? hawks and owls? buzzards and vultures? 


S Ole Co bo 


SUMMER 


1. Are there any birds nesting about your home? have you any cats? Try to find 
out why the birds do or do not nest in your grounds. 

2. Give the birds a dish of fresh water daily. (See Hodge.) 

3. Study the trees, bushes and places where birds are nesting. How are the nests 
placed? What is their shape? Which birds nest first? 

4. Do not disturb either nests, eggs or birds. Keep your eyes open and see what 
goes on. 

5. Are there apy swallows about your eaves and barns or swifts in your chimneys? 

6. What time do the birds stop feeding? How and where do the birds sleep? 

7. Are there any birds about at night? Do any birds sing or feed at night? 

8. Watch the baby-birds learning to fly. How do they act? 

9. Do birds sing in July and August? Do they sing or feed when it is very hot? 

10. Do you see birds on the telegraph and telephone wires? In deep woods? In 
sandy places? 

11. Are there as many birds as there used to be? Why not? 

12. What enemies have birds? What friends? 

13. Keep a daily record and learn to keep track of the birds about you. 

14. Learn the permanent residents in your vicinity. 


FALL 


1. Begin to observe birds; remember where you see them; notice their size. 

2. Where do you see the most birds? In the air? In the water? On the ground? 
On trees or about bushes? 

3. Identify the English sparrow, blue jay, robin, flicker, bronzed grackle, barn swal- 
low, brown creeper. 

4. Try to compare the size of these birds. Remember that the robin is 10 inches 
long, and the English sparrow six inches long. 

5. Do you see birds in flocks? Do you see the same birds every day throughout 
the fall? 

6. Try to learn which birds remain all the fall. 

7. Observe what the birds eat. Can you-name any of the trees or shrubs on or 
about which you have seen birds feeding? What seeds do birds eat? 


WINTER 


1. Hang out pieces of salt pork and suet. What birds like this food? 
2. Make a birds’ lunch-counter. Who visits it? 
3. Do you see birds in a snow-storm? or on very cold days? 
. Do you find any holes in the bark of trees? If so, on what trees? How are the 
holes arranged? How many holes? How high up from the ground are they? what 
shape? Who makes them? 

5. Do the birds sing in winter? What time of day do you see them? 

6. Why do “winter visitors’ come south? Do birds suffer from the cold? 

7. What do the birds find to eat in winter? 

8. What birds come first in March? Where from? Where are they going? 

9. Do any birds go away in March? If so, where? 

10. Identify the junco, bluebird, crow, tree sparrow, white-breasted nut-hatch, 
shrike, sapsucker, cardinal, song sparrow, cowbird, downy woodpecker. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Bird and Arbor day annuals. State superintendent of public instruction, Madison, 
Wis. 

By the wayside. Wisconsin Audubon society, Madison, Wis., monthly, official or- 

gan of the Wisconsin and [llinois Audubon societies. Subscription price 25c a 

year. 
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Colored pictures and bird calendars. 
cago. Send for list and prices. 

Economic leaflets and Audubon society publications. National Audubon society, 141 
Broadway, N. Y. city. 

Game laws of Wisconsin. State fish and game warden, Madison, Wis. 

Leaflets on the economic value of birds. Dep’t of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Send for a list of the leaflets. 

List of books on birds, insects and nature study. St. Paul public library. 

List of bird books, poems, etc. A. L. A. Booklist. v. 2:118—44 (April 1906.) 

With the birds of Indiana. Indiana Pub. Lib. Com., Indianapolis. 

A set of colored bird slides with a typewritten lecture may be rented from Charles 
E. Brown, State historical building, Madison, Wis. 


A. W. Mumford, 434 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chi- 





SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS 
By Elva L. Bascom 


(Reprinted from the Nature study bulletin published by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, May, 1910.) 


BIRDS 


Babcock, C. A. Bird day; how to prepare for it. 95p. illus. 1901. Silver 50c. 

Sensible hints as to how to make it of most value to the pupils, the teachers and the 
birds themselves. Hducation. 

Beebe, C. W. The bird: its form and function. 490p. illus. 1906. Holt $3.50. 

Non-technical study of the physical life of the bird, its evolutionary ancestry and the 
structural anatomy which adapts it to its environment. 371 illustrations. 

An untechnical study of the bird in the abstract. The author has certainly accom- 
plished his aim: “To take a few dead facts and clothe them with the living interest 
which will make them memorable and full of meaning to any lover of birds, and at 
the same time to keep them acceptable in tenor and truth to the most critical scientist.” 
Nature Study Rev. 

Bird lore, edited by F. M. Chapman, 1899—date (bi-monthly) Macmillan $1 a year. 

Official organ of the Audubon societies deyoted to the study and protection of birds. 
Interesting articles and illustrations. book reviews and notes, migration lists, reports 
from societies, reprints of Educational leaflets published by the National association of 
Audubon societies. 

*Chapman, F. M. Bird life. 269p. illus. 1906. Appleton $2 net. (Popular ed. in 
colors.) 

Excellent, popular manual for identification of the more common birds; a favorite with 
beginners of any age. Text clear, exact, attractive; full-page illustrations, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton, superior in coloring to those in any other manual. 

—— Handbook of the birds of eastern North America. 427p. illus. 1896. Apple- 
ton $3. 


The standard handbook for the mature siudent, exhaustive. scientific. yet popular. 
Description of each species followed by geographic range, time of presence at different 
places, descriptions of nest and eggs. and _ brief, interesting account of, habits and song. 
Chapman’s Color key (1903, Doubleday $2.50 net) is a systematic list of birds with 
over 800 diagrammatic sketches showing characteristics and colors when seen at a dis- 
tance. Useful for identification in the field. but does not take the place of a manual. 


Doubleday, Mrs. N. B. Bird neighbors. Ed. 4. 234p. illus. 1898. Doubleday $2. 


Excellent description of appearance and habits of 150 common birds arranged in color- 
groups. 51 full-page colored photographs of stuffed birds, of uneven merit. 


child should know: the East. 281p. illus. 1907. Doubleday 





$1.20 net. 
Author has selected those characteristics which will — identifv the birds in the 
fields, as well as give a glimpse of their “personality.” Nature Study Rev. 
A very good book for children, or to use with children. Does not supplant Chapman’s 
Bird life as an identification book nor Olive Thorne Miller's First and Second Books for 
teaching purposes, but.is superior for reading. Includes a good deal on economic value, 
protection and how to attract. 
—— Birds that hunt and are hunted. 359 p. illus. 1898. Doubleday $2. 
Similar to Bird neighbors. Describes 170 birds of prey, game birds and water-fowls. 
48 colored photographs. 

s aterial on water and_ game birds will find the following 
oa ne ae Ae — aler foul. Doubleday $1.35: D. G. Elliot's cgay 
game birds, North American shore birds, and Wild fowl of the U. 8., F. P. Harper $2 
each. 
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—— How to attract the birds. 224p. illus. 1902. Doubleday, $1.35. 
A bird-lover’s practical suggestions for inducing birds to live around us; also good 
chapters on bird architecture, why birds come and go, what birds do for us. Equally 

SS useful for children and adults. 

a Dugmore, A. R. Bird homes. 183 p. illus. 1900. Doubleday $2. 

y Nests. eggs and breeding habits of the land birds breeding in eastern United States; 
with hints on reading and photographing young birds. ‘ritie. 45 excellent nest illustra- 
tions, all half or full page, and several in color. 

I. Hi. Herrick’s Home life of wild birds (Putnam $2.50 net) is also valuable, contain- 
ing besides much first-hand information about nesting and care of young a remarkable 
series of half-tones from photographs, but it is too detailed and special for general use. 

*Eckstorm, Mrs. F. H. The bird book. 281p. illus. 1901. Heath 60c. 

Water birds in their homes; Structure and comparison; Problems of bird life; Some 
common land birds. Teaches intelligent observation of habits, structure, ete. Clear, 
readable, adapted to school year. 

—— The woodpeckers. 131p. illus. 1901. Houghton $1. 

Popular desgription of this interesting family. Not too difficult for beginners and 
of much value in teaching accurate observation. Illustrations are excellent, ip color and 
black and white. 

*Hodge, C. F. Nature study and life. 514p. illus. 1902. Ginn $1.50. 

The most inspirational of the teacher's guides to nature study, showing its legitimate 
field and function and dwelling largely on its great fundamentals—the domestication of 
animals and the cultivation of the soil. Contains considerable useful material on the 
study of birds and methods of protecting them. 

Hoffman, Ralph. Guide to the birds of New England and eastern New York. 357 p. 

illus. 1904. Houghton $1.50. 

More extensive than Chapman's Bird life, describ’ng over 250 species, but having only 
small text illustrations. More popular but less complete than Chapman’s Handbook. A 
key for each season and full data as to appearance in field give it special value for be- 
ginners. 

Job, H. K. Wild wings. 336p. illus. 1905. Houghton $3. 

temarkable original investigations of the larger and less known birds in eastern 
North America. specially of the Southern coast. 160 unusual and excellent photographs. 

Lanier, Sidney. Bob. 64p. illus. 1902. Scribner $1. 

The life of a mockingbird reared, in captivity, interpreted with the charm and senti- 
ment characteristic of this nature-loving poet. A perfect bit of bird literature, attract- 
ively illustrated. 

Mathews, F. S. Field book of wild birds and their music. 262p. illus. 1904. Put- 
nam $2. 

Sketches of 82 New England birds, with 5 full-page illustrations, mainly colored. 
Easily first as a guide to bird song, the descriptions and notations being equally valu- 
eble and interesting. 

Merriam, F. A. Birds of village and field. 406 p. illus. 1898. Houghton $2. 

Good identification book for beginners, giving brief descriptions, geographie distribu- 
tion and excellent short biographies of all the more common New England birds. No 
colored illlustrations but good halftones and many cuts of heads, 

*Miller, Mrs. H. M. First book of birds. 144 p. illus. 1899. Houghton 60c. 

Interesting talks for children about bird homes, clothes, schooling, food, how they 
behave and how to study them. Good colored and black and white illustrations. Very 
good for school use. 
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209 p. illus. 1901. Houghton $1. 

Entertaining descriptions of over 90 birds: written for children but attractive to older 
students. Admirable colored, and black and white illustrations. 

— True bird stories. 156 p. illus. 1908. Houghton School ed. 60c. 

32 strictly true stories of pet birds in the author’s “bird room” and of out-of-door 
birds. Excellent book for children. 

Nuttall, Thomas. Popular handbook of the birds of the United States and Canada. 

New ed. 431 p. illus. 1903. Little, $3. 

A standard authority first published in 1852, revised by the editor. Montague Chamber- 
lain, to bring it into agreement with recent research. The descriptions are lengthy and 
satisfactory; original (poor) illustrations supplemented by colored plates. (ied 

Robert Ridgway'’s Manual of North American birds (Ed. 4, 1905. Lippincott $7.50 net) 
is more extensive and specially suited to the need of students of systematic ornithology. 

*Torrey, Bradford. Everyday birds. 106p. illus. 1901. Houghton $1. 

Quite ideal biographies for children of 18 common birds, also chapters on winter 
pensioners and spring and fall migration. Colored plates, after Audubon, interesting but 
unsatisfactory. 

*Weed and Dearborn. Birds in their relation to man. 380 p. illus 1903. Lipponcott 

$2.50 P 

The best manual of economic ornithology. describing at length feeding habits, eco- 
nomie relation to agriculture, means of protection and preservation of individual species. 
Outgrowth of 20 years’ study and experience. 

Two other good works on economic value have been published in state reports; F. M. 
Chapman’s Economic ralue of birds to the state (66 p. illus.), in the 7th report of the 
N. Y. State Forest. Fish and Game Commission: and E. H. Forbush’s Useful birds and 
their protection (437 p. illus.) in the 1907 report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture. The U. S. Dep't of Agriculture has printed a large number of very valu- 
able pamphlets on birds in its Farmers’ Bulletins series; these are sent on request. 
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Wheelock, I. G. Nestlings of forest and marsh. 257p. illus. 1902. McClurg $1. 

An admirable book, containing many a: sper as to feeding habits. Ex- 
cellent illustrat’ons from photographs. ~ ae ed, 

Wright, Mrs. M. O. Birdcraft: a field book “~ 200 song, game and water birds. Ed. 

7 317 p. illus. 1907. Macmillan $2 net. 

Excellent. popular manual, describing over 200 species. While written for New Eng- 
land, answers almost equally well for New York. Eighty full-page black and white il- 
lustrations by Louis Fuertes. Text of this edition identical with that of 1897 edition. 

— Gray Lady and the birds. 4354p. illus. 1907. Macmillan $1.75. 

A band of school children, under guidance of the wise and painstaking Gray Lady,. 
learn how to observe, and to leve and protect birds under the guise of play through. 
the school year. Gives a good presentation of the work the Audubon societies are do 
ing. 
and Coues, Elliott. Citizen bird. 428 p. illus. 1897. Macmillan $1.50. 

Entertaining story for children, in which both children and birds contribute a part 
and the genial naturalist much reliable and attractive information. 





TOPICS FOR NATURE STUDY 
Arranged by HENRIETTA W. R. Frost 


March 

1. How to find the stars; an evening in search for constellations. 

2. Catkins and spring buds; spring migrants. 
—_ 

. Horticultural achievements; a visit to some famous garden; Burbank and his: 

work. 

2. Arbor day and what it should mean; tree-planting. 
May 

1. How to know the grasses; the making of herbariums. 

2. Tree leaves and summer birds; a tramp through nature’s by-ways. 
June 

1. Sunrise from the sea; seaweeds and shells. 

£. Wild flowers and bees; “A wild bee hunt.” 
July 

1. Our native ferns; a day in the woods. 

2. Our common mushrooms. 
August 

1. Ways of insects; butterflies and moths; sugaring for moths. 

2. Mountains and rivulets; soil formation; a mountain climb. 
September 

1. Autumn wild flowers and where to find them. 

2. Rocks and gems; the great carbuncle. 
October 

1. Natural scenery; vacation experiences. 

2. Discussion; without our forests there can be no human existence. 
November 

1. Winter berries and conspicuous seed-pods; winter birds. 

2. Leafless trees and how to recognize them; deserted birds’ nests. 
December 

1. Evergreens, their distinguishing characteristics and values. 

2. A woodland walk to demonstrate previous topics. 
January. 

Winter buds; naming the trees of a locality and labeling. 

2. Veteran trees; mosses and lichens. 
February 

1. Fractical forestry; a visit to a wood-lot. 

2. Shrubbery and vines; winter and summer aspects; Van Dyke’s Wood-magic. 
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THE FOX RIVER VALLEY MEETING 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Fox River Valley library association was 
held in the assembly room of the Elisha D. Smith library, Menasha, Wis., on 
March 3-4, 1910. A larger number of librarians and trustees than at any 
previous meeting were present, some seventy persons, including representatives 
of 24 libraries, and the members of the Wisconsin library commission. 

The first session, beginning on Thursday afternoon at 2 o'clock, was called to 
order by Miss Lucy Lee Pleasants, president of the association. An address of 
welcome from the city was given by Mayor N. G. Remmel, who spoke briefly 
of the life of Elisha D. Smith, who gave the public library to Menasha, 
and at the dedication of which building twelve years previous the present li- 
brary association was formed. Mr. McCarthy Pleasants gave the address 
of welcome in behalf of the library board. The response from the association 
was happily given by Mr. Frank J. Harwood of Appleton. 

It was moved and seconded that the minutes of the previous meeting be dis- 
pensed with. Miss Mathews of De Pere cordially invited the association to 
hold its next meeting at De Pere, which invitation was subsequently accepted 
with thanks. Miss Stearns of the commission announced that the Wisconsin 
state library meeting would take piace at Mackinac, in conjunction with the 
American library association, probably June 29th or 30th, and urged all the 
librarians present to attend. It was moved that a nominating committee be 
appointed by the president. Motion was carried. 

The first number on the program was a praciical talk on the Relation of the 
library to the schools by Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary of the Wisconsin 
library commission. He stated that in order to make readers of the people it 
was necessary to begin with the schools. This could be done in many ways. 
one of which was by furnishing collateral reading for the grades and high 
schools. It might not be possible to establish a library course in the schools, 
as the school course was already so crowded, but the classes from the schools 
could be brought to the library and talks could be given by the librarian, ex- 
plaining library methods and the use of the library. The librarian must bring 
the resources of the library to the teachers and pupils, keeping them informed 
as to what was in the library on any particular subject and endeavoring to make 
of them constant library visitors. He urged an intimate connection between 
the library and the school. 

Miss Mary A. Smith of Eau Claire followed with a most interesting account 
of her work with the schools. She had directed her efforts principally to in- 
structing pupils of the eighth grade. She did this by a series of four periods 
of twenty minutes, for four days, to from 12 to 15 pupils. Teaching the classifi- 
cation in a simple form, giving an explanation of the card catalogue, showing 
the use of encyclopedias, dictionaries, indexes and other reference books, etc. 
In this way the pupils had a working knowledge of the library before entering 
the high school. The discussion was ably led by Miss Jeannette M. Drake of 





the commission, who distributed among the librarians a leaflet entitled, “Use 
of the library in the schools.” This gave five periods of iibrary work in con- 
nection with the study of American history. She urged the librarian to be in 
touch with the debating societies and mentioned many valuable library aids for 
such societies, and advised wherever possible, ‘o have a special room at the li- 
brary for the debaters to meet and discuss their questions. An animated dis- 
cussion followed, taken part in by several of the teachers and librarians. 

The “Ideal library” was presented in a delightful way by Miss Gabriella 
Ackiey of Watertown. Many of the requisites of the ideal library were men- 
tioned. Its especial object is not so much to own books as to get them to the 
people. The librarian is the first essential, then must come the building to hold 
the books and the librarian. Money must be had in plenty for all expenses, 
and a board of directors to approve the expenditure of the money and have all 
the interests of the library at heart. The librarian must see that the library 
is clean and quiet. She must have health, enthusiasm, common sense, and a 
desire to serve—always. The librarian must be a student of books in order to 
buy what the borrower wants and to teach them to want wnat she buys. There 
must be cordial relations between librarian and assistants. There should be a 
room for the children and time taken to help the children after school hours. 
The technical side is very important, inaccuracy causes ill-temper. Extension 
work demands much of the library. The ideal building is light, warm and 
well ventilated. It is in the heart of the town and is the center of the culture 
and happiness of the community. The discussion was abiy led by Miss Mary 
E. Hazeltine, preceptor of the Wisconsin library school. Miss Hazeltine stated 
that the library was part of the municipal organization, and must bear com- 
parison with the other departments of the city. It must compare with the city 
treasurer in the accuracy and detail of its accounts; with the city clerk in the 
correctness of its reports. It must be conducted on business principles, must 
advertise, must have attractive display of books and be an attractive place. 
Librarian must be an ideal hostess.. The library must compare itself with 
other libraries by means of reports, and learn from them. In short, must be 
an efficient part of the city government. At the end of the discussion Mrs. 
Harriet P. Sawyer of the commission opened the question box. This was 
found to contain many queries and problems from the librarians present, which 
Mrs. Sawyer presented in an interesting way, and a lively discussion followed. 

The evening session opened at 8 o’clock with an address by Hon. P. V. 
Lawson of Menasha on “Historic sites.” These sites can scarcely be called 
landmarks, as nothing remains to mark the site of many tamous places in the 
history of the Fox River Valley. An interesting description was given of the 
earliest days of Wisconsin, of the Winnebago Indians, the Fox village, and of 
the early discoveries and pioneers and their old homes. At the conclusion of 
the address Miss Katharine Reeve rendered some vocal selections very ac- 
ceptably. 

President Samuel Plantz of Lawrence college gave an inspiring address on 
Books. The delightful companionship of books was touched upon and their 
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influence upon the life of the world. A comparison was made between Athens, 
the Lome of philosophy, and Corinth, the city of trade. How the first had been 
an imperishable influence in civilization and the latter was nearly forgotten. 
We should consider what we should read and how we should read. Choose 
books that are wholesome, true to fact, ennobling, great and worthy books, 
read great authors. Read them systematically end reflectively, masticate them 
with the mind. The program was concluded by two songs by Mr. John Graber, 
which were highly appreciated. An informal reception was given the mem- 
bers of the association by the ladies of the Menasha clubs and the social hour 
was much enjoyed by all. 

Previous to the Friday morning meeting a mending demonstration was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Sawyer. This proved of great practical help in the difficult 
question of mending books, which is a serious problem to all librarians. The 
advantage of using flexible glue for backing bocks was shown. The morning 
session opened at 9:30 o’clock. Miss Pleasants, the president, gave the report 
of the nominating committee which was as follows: President for the en- 
suing year, Mr. Frank J. Harwood, Appleton; vice president, Mr. O. A. Ellis, 
Oconto; secretary, Miss Edith Mathews, De Pere; treasurer, Miss Florence 
Hays, Ripon. 

How European travel interprets Library Work was very agreeably shown 
by Miss Ada J. McCarthy of Marinette. This paper will be published in the 
bulletin. Miss Lutie E. Stearns of the commission next gave a delightful 
paper on Some Modern Tendencies in Literature, which will also be found 
in this number of the bulletin. 

Miss Stearns then led a book symposium, consisting of three minute book 
reviews given by members of the association. This proved to be of great in- 
terest, as a wide variety of subjects was touched upon, each one giving a re- 
view of some book which had especially appealed to her during the past year. 

The following members responded: Carrie E. Morgan, Appleton—A cer- 
tain rich man, by White; Lillian Bell, Kaukauna—The man who laughs, by 
Hugo; Lucile Cully, Manitowoc—The cloister and the hearth, by Reade; Zelia 
Smith, Appleton—The lost art of reading, by Lee; Deborah Martin, Green 
Bay—The blue bird, by Maeterlinck; Miriam Noyes, Oshkosh—On the wit- 
ness stand, by Munsterberg; Blanche Thompson, Ripon—Out of doors in the 
Iioly Land, by Van Dyke; Bertha Marx, Sheboygan—English for foreigners, 
by O’Brien; Kathryne Bunker, Waupun—Open country, by Hewlett; Mary A. 
Smith, Eau Claire—Laws of friendship, by King; Mrs. Mary Hewitt, Me- 
nasha—History of the Hebrew people, by Kent. 

AGneEs Lucy Dwient, Secretary. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


For any one interested in the question of 
the disposal of the public lands, which has 
figured so prominently in the Ballinger in- 
vestigation, two pamphlets issued by the 
United States department of the interior 
will be useful. They are entitled, Coal 
lands, laws and regulations and the Re- 
port of the commissioner upon the dispo- 
sition of lands. This latter is free and 
obtainable from the land office of the de- 
partment of the interior. 

The department of agriculture of Wash- 
ington has a list of three free publications 
for use in school work which will be of 
interest to teachers. Two remarkably good 
farmers’ bulletins issued by the depart- 
ment of agriculture, are, Macadam roads 
by Austin Fletcher (Farmers’ bulletin nv. 
338) and Care of food in the home by Mrs. 
Mary H. Abel (Farmers’ bulletin no. 375). 

The two messages of the President, one 
on Trusts, ete., the other on The White 
Slave Traffic, may be obtained by writing 
to the White House. 

The public utility of water powers and 
their government regulation by Rene 
Tavernier and Marshal O. Leighton 
(Water supply paper no. 238) free and ob- 
tainable from the U. S. geographical sur- 
vey, is one of the best articles ever written 
on the subject of government regulation of 
water powers in foreign countries. 

Two of the special legislative committees 
which have been working in Wisconsin 


Annual report. 
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since the last session of the legislature have 


reported to the governor. The minority of 
another committee has also made its re- 
port. Those committees which have re- 
ported are, the special committee on bank- 
ing, special committee on highways, and the 
minority, Senators Husting and Krumrey, 
of the waterways, forestry and drainage 
committee. These reports may be obtained 
by writing to the secretary of state at Madi- 
son, 

The Wisconsin labor bureau has issued 
three new parts of its 14th report. Part 1 
is on Housing conditions in Superior, Ra- 
cine, LaCrosse, Oshkosh and Eau Claire; 
Part 4 is on Boiler inspection and insur- 
ance; Part 5 is on The binding twine in- 
dustry as a prison employment. 


PUBLICATIONS OF STATE INSTITUTIONS AND 
DEPARTMENTS 

The following institutions issue either an- 
nual or biennial reports: 

Home for feeble minded, Chippewa Falls; 
Industrial school for boys, Waukesha; In- 
dustrial school sor girls, Milwaukee; 
Northern hospital for the insane, Winne- 
bago; School for the blind, Janesville; 
School for the deaf, Delavan; School for 
dependent children. Sparta; State hospital 
for insane, Mendota; State prison, Wau- 
pun; State reformetory, Green Bay; Vet- 
eran’s home, Waupaca; Workshop for the 
blind, Milwaukee. State publications are 
as follows and may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the various departments. 


Agricultural experiment station, Madison—Annual report—Circulars of information—Bulletins— 





Farmer’s institutes Annual Bulletin 
Board of agriculture 





Research bulletins. 
Annual report—Crop report—Premium list. 


Board of arbitration and conciliation—Biennial report. 

Attorney general—Biennial report (limited to 1.000 copies but the superintendent of publie 
property has 500 copies for distribution to educational institutions). 

Banking department—Anaual report of bank examiner on building and loan associations— 
Banking laws, 1907—Laws relating to building and loan association—Report of commis- 


sioner on banking. | 
Board of control—Biennial report 





teport of superintendents and trustees of county hospi- 


tals for insane—Proceedings of annual meeting—Probation law. 


Buttermaker’s association—Annual report. 
Cheesemaker’s association—Proceedings. 
Capito! commission—Report. 1909. 


Civil service commission—Biennial report—Circulars of information to applicants—Directory of 


local examiners. 


Dairy and food commission—Biennial report—Dairy and food laws, 1905—Supplement, 1909. 


Dairymen’s association—Proceedings. 
Fire marshal—Annual report. 


Fish and game warden—Fish and game laws. 1909. 


Fisheries, commissioners of—Biennial report. 
Forester—Annual report. 


Free library comunission—Biennial report—Cireulars of information—Comparative legislative 
bulletins, 14-19—Current events index, quarteriy—Library bulletins, bi-monthly—Study 


outlines. 


Geological and natural history survey—Annual report—Hydrographic maps—Highway division— 
Road pamphlets, 1 Earth roads—2 Earth road drag—8 Stone and gravel road—4 Culverts and 


bridges—5 First biennial report. 
Governor—Messages. 


Grand army of the republic-—Proceedings of annua! encampment, state and national—Special 


publications. 
Board of health—Annual report —Bulletin. 


Horticultural society—Transacticus of annual meeting—Bulletin. 
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Supervisors of inspectors of iliuminating oils—Annual report, E. Tracy, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Immigration commission—Svecial publications, Report of the bureau of labor, vol. 12, pt. 3, 
Wisconsin resources, in.ustries and opportunities. 

Insurance, commissioner of—Annual report, 3 pts.—insurance laws, 1909. 

Bureau of labor and industrial statistics—Bakery laws—Biennial report—Child labor laws— 
Labor laws, 1908—1909 supplement. 

Legislature—Bulletin during ihe legislative session—Revised statutes, 1898, $6 Superintendent 
of public property—Supplement, 1905, $6.25 Callagan & Co., Chicago, Illinois—Session laws, 
1907, 1909, $.75 to $1.00 Superintendent of publie property. 

Normal school regents—Annual report of proceedings. 

State board of pharmacy—Annual report, H. G. Ruenzel, Secretary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Public lands, commissioners of—Annual report. 

Quartermaster general—Biennial report. 

Railway commission—Annual report—Decisions in public utility cases—Decisions in railway 
cases—Uniform accounting jamphlets for electric, gas, telephone and water utilities— 
Blanks for annual reports from public utilities to railroad commission—Public utility 
laws, 1909—Railroad laws, 1909. 

Secretary of state—Annual vreport—Assessment laws, Blue book, biennial—Bounty laws, 1907— 
Census report—Domestie corporations law, 1907—Excise laws, 1908—Election and registry 
laws, 1908—General charter law, 1905—Foreign corporations law, 1907—Negotiable instru- 
ments law, 1908—Private corporations law, 1907. 

State historical socjety—Reporis and collections (formal application in writing to Dr. Reuben 
G. Thwaites, State historical library, Madison). 

State superintendent of public instruction—Biennial report—Bulletins of information to appli- 
eants for teachers’ certificates—Publie school laws, 1907—List of books for school libraries, 
township and high school—Ilirections to candidates for teachers’ certificates, 

Tax commission—Biennial r2nort—Instructions to assessors and boards of review—Special 
mortgage tax law, 1900—Supervisors of assessments—Proceedings of annual meeting. 

Teachers’ association—Annual report—State superintendent of publie instruction, Madison. 

Treasurer—Biennial report. 

University of Wisconsin—Bulletin, Engineering series—vol. 1, no. 9, Problem of economical 
heat, light and power supply for building blocks, schoolhouses, dwellings, ete. by G. a. 
Gerdtzen.—vol. 2, no. 4, Some unrecognized functions of our state universities by J. B. 
Johnson—vol. 2. no. 7, Recently improved methods of sewage disposal by J. B. Johnson— 
vol. 3, no. 2, Sources of water supply in Wisconsin by W. G. Kirchoffer—vol. 5. no. 5, Sew- 
age purification with special reference to Wisconsin conditions by J. J. Davis, Jr. and 
J. T. Bowles. 

Bulletin, University extension series. no. 9, 1908. The fireless cooker by Ellen Huntington—no. 
2, 1909, Frosts in Wisconsin, occurrence, prediction and methods of prevention by J, A. 
Bartlett—vol. 1. no. 3. Tuberculosis or consumption with special reference to Wisconsin 
conditions by W. D. Frost. 

University of Wisconsin—Regents—Biennial report, Secretary of the regents, Madison, 

Waterways commission—Annual report, R. S. Reid, La Crosse, Wis. 

















WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The closing days of the first semester, Janesville—February, Miss Randall and 
January 27—February 1, were devoted to Miss Stearns—March, Miss Randall and 
examinations covering the work of the term Miss Wald. 
in the various teciinical and bibliographicatT Merrill—February, Miss Kittleson and 


courses. These examinations marked the Miss Kiemle; March, Miss Kittleson and 

end of instruction for the courses in classi- Miss Rogers. 

fication, library economy, and cataloguing. Racine—February, Miss Wald and Miss 
Field practice began February 4, and con- Flower: March, Miss Cole and Miss 

tinues for two moaths following that date. Gregory. 

During this period the students are en- i 


gaged in practical library work in various LIBRARY OFGANIZATiON 
libraries of the state. The needs of the in- : 
dividual student and of the libraries co- New London—february, Miss Stevens 


operating are taken into consideration in and Miss Fleek; March, Miss Stevens and 
making the assignments for this work. Miss Unterkircher. 

The schedule of appointments for the two Oregon—February, Miss Wyman. 
months is as follows: “ i 


ASSISTANCE PECIS y < 
SPECIAL CATALOGUING ee ee ee ae 


Fond du Lac—February, Miss Rogers and Ashland—March, Miss Hughes. 
Miss Bonnell; M-:rch, Miss Foland, Miss Sturgeon Bay—February, Miss Hughes. 
Fleek, and Miss Jackson. Tomahawk—March, Miss Fansler. 

Green Bay—Fcbruary, Miss Lawrence Whitewater—FeLruary, Miss Borreson; 


and Miss Woodward; March, Miss Law- March, Miss Borreson and Miss Wyman. 
rence and Miss Minton. Wauwautosa—February, Miss Gregory. 
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LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK 


Wisconsin library commission—Legis- 
lative reference department—February 
and March, Miss Bosson and Miss Strong. 
APPOINTED TO REGULAR COOPERATING LIBRARIES 

Antigo—February, Miss Unterkircher. 

Baraboo—March, Miss Flower. 

Kenosha—February, Miss Foland. 

Madison—February, Miss Cole; March, 
Miss Skinner; February and March, joint 
course students, Miss Dexter, Miss Martin, 
Miss Morgan and Miss Smith. 
-Manitowoc—March, Miss. Woodward. 

Marinette—March, Miss Bonnell. 

Marshfield—February, Miss 
March, Miss Kiemle. 

Menomonie—Stout 
Miss Jackson. 

Watertown—February, 
March, Miss Stearns. 

Wausau—February, Miss Fansler. 

The fourth edition of the Wisconsin li- 
brary school catalogue for the year 1909— 
1910 was published March 10 and may be 
obtained by addressing the school. It con- 
tains an outline of the course of study, a 
statement of the qualifications required for 
entrance, specimen. examination questions 
and a complete list of graduates with their 
present positions. 

The entrance requirements have been al- 
tered to include a knowledge of German 





Minton; 
Institute—February, 


Miss Skinner; 


which will be required of all the students: 


entering the school in September, 1911. “Al- 
though the language qualification will not 
be required of those entering the school in 
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September, 1910, it will be an important 
consideration in making up the class.” 


SUMMER SESSION 


The sixteenth summer session of the Wis- 
consin library school will be held in Madi- 
son, June 27 to August 6, I9I0. 

For the past three years a short course in 
library methods, beginning the last of Sep- 
tember and lasting until Thanksgiving has 
taken the place of the session formerly con- 
ducted in the summer months. In view of 
the fact that there are still a number of li- 
brarians in the state who have not been able 
to avail themselves of the training offered 
by the short course, and that the majority 
of these can.,more easily obtain the neces- 
sary leave of absence in the vacation 
months, it has this vear been decided to re- 
turn to the former plan of a six weeks’ 
summer session, vonducted by the regular 
faculty of the school. 

This course will include elementary tech- 
nical training along the lines most essential 
for a small library, and is designed to meet 
the needs of librarians of the small libraries 
and others engaged in actual library work 
who are unable to attend the regular li- 
brary school. 

A circular giving more detailed informa- 
tion concerning the summer session is now 
ready for distribution and may be ob- 
tained by addressing the library school. 


Miss Jeannette M. Drake of the instruc- 
tional staff of the iibrary school addressed 
the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held at Platteville on Friday, March 
II, upon practical library aids and sugges- 
tions. 





TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


The traveling library department has 
reached the limit cf its resources, having 
been recently obliged to use some of the 
oldest libraries taken out of storage to sup- 
ply the unprecedented demand, which has 
been largely due to the advertising done by 
Miss Stearns through the farmers’ insti- 
tutes during the past winter. The trips to 
these institutes have involved many hard- 
ships, but have been found well worth 
while, owing to the increased interest taken 
in the traveling libraries. In this connec- 
tion, acknowledgment is due the conductors 
of the institutes for many kindnesses ren- 
dered in accommodating the exercises at 
the institutes to Miss Stearns’ convenience. 
Partly as a result of the institutes, new 
stations have been established since January 
first at Avalanche, Comstock, Green Lake, 
Prairie Farm, Mather, Freya, Foxboro, 
Kendall, Heineman, Catawba, Collins, Kru- 
ger, Plymouth, R. F. D., Mt. Horeb (re- 


sumed), Greenwosd, Byrd’s Creek, Kim- 
berly, Cochrane, Franklin, Markesan, 
Brooklyn, Withee, Burke, Arland, May, 
Canton, Marquette (resumed), Fountain 
City (resumed), and Medina (resumed). 

The department has received from 
Marshfield and Marinette its first requests 
for Yiddish traveling libraries. These re- 
quests will be filled through the purchase 
of two libraries which it is hoped will be 
supplemented by contributions from Jewish 
organizations in the city of Milwaukee. 

A series of Swedish traveling libraries 
will shortly be inaugurated in response to a 
demand. 

In addition to the regular series of travel- 
ing libraries, the department is at present 
supplying the needs of the study clubs in 
the state for material for the coming club 
vear. Wisconsin history, United States 
travel and Household economics are the 
subjects that lead all the rest in popularity, 
judging by the many requests received. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


A LIBRARIAN'S READING 


A friend of librarians and the library 
cause said, a short time ago, “the surpris- 
ing thing about librarians is the little they 
read or know of books.” 

The remark has caused the writer some 
thought, as it has been her conviction for 
some time that many librarians are not 
well read. 

Upon asking the question of a number of 
people of culture aiid education, it became 
painfully apparent that many thinking peo- 
ple have the same opinion of librarians. 
Books are certainly the librarian’s stock-in- 
trade; to know them his business. 

We have not time in libraries to listen to 
any agent who dces not know what his 
wares are, or what can be accomplished 
with them. We shall not return to the shop 
whose clerk does not know what the shop 
has, or the price of its goods. 

There is little use to try to teach the 
culture acquired by reading, if one does 
not himself read. 

Our libraries seem to be such busy places, 
our library school course so full, it seems 
hard to find time to read. But read we 
must, else we fail utterly to fulfill our mis- 
sion. Something else must give place to 
this if we have not time to read under pres- 
ent conditions. Cannot some record be sim- 
plified, some fuss work left out, cut down 
some extension work, or leave some detail 
out of cur schools so that the librarian and 
future librarians caii read ? 

Doubtless culture can only be secured by 
a knowledge of the classics; it may take 
time to cultivate a taste for classics but it 
is worth the time. Leisure is needed for 
reading classics if one has not acquired the 
taste for them in childhood. <A sure foun- 
dation is built on them. All new books can 
wait or never be read while we are learn- 
ing what these tried friends are. Two years 
given to them, if the hours for reading are 
short, would be well spent. If any book 
worth while is published during this time, 
it will last; if not worth while another will 
have taken its place. 

We have time, most of us, for what we 
want to do. If we want to read we find 
time to do it; not as much as we would, 
but still many books. <A time set aside for 
ourselves is the stitest way, either at noon 
or at night. Lincoin is an example of what 
one may do. The world is full of busy 
people who read centinually, who are well 
read. 

Read what you like, Emerson says. Find 
out our tastes and read everything along 


those lines. That is infinitely better than 
not reading and aimost inevitably leads to 
new fields. Let us take this matter ser- 
iously to heart and resolve whatever we do 
to know something of many books and 
evervthing of some. 

Watertown, Wis. 

GABRIELLA ACKLEY. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Librarians of Wisconsin who are un- 
doubtedly interested in the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign will welcome an estimate placed 
on various publications by Dr. Hoyt E. 
Dearholt, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin anti-tuberculosis association. In re- 
sponse to a request from the commission, 
he gives us the following: 

Any of these books can be obtained 
through the secretary of the Wisconsin 
Anti-tuberculosis association, Goldsmith 
3uilding. Milwaukee, Wis., or probably 
through a jobber, ai the prices given. 


Allen. W. H. Civies and health. Ginn $1.00. 
This is a splendid book on the whole sub- 
ject of public medicine with only about 33 
pages deyoted directly to the subject of 
tuberculosis. On the other hand it contains 
a mass of material which ought to be read 
and studied by everybody. 

Fisher. The modern crusade against con- 
sumption (booklet) gratis. 

Flick. L. F. Consumption, a curable and 
preventable disease. 

This is moderate in price but does not 
seem to me to be quite so readable as Otis, 
ror is it so recent. 

Francine. Pnilmonary tuberculosis, its modern 
and snecialized treatment. $1.50. 

This book is technical, and I should hest- 
tets to recommend it for general library 
purposes. 

Frost. W. D. Tuberculosis or consumption. 
Bulietin of the University of Wisconsin, 
gratis. 

IIuber. Consumption and civilization, $2.25. 

This book is splendid, and more compre- 
hensive. It is calculated for the general 
reader who would care to go more deeply 
into the subject than he could in the other 
books mentioned, 

Hutchison. Woods. Conquest of consumption, 
$1.00 net. 

Although I have had no opportunity to 
read this, I feel safe in saying that it will 
be an entirely reliable publication. Woods 
Hutchison is an unusually well qualified 
medical man who has a marvelous ability 
to write popular articles which do not af- 
front the sensibilities of scientific medical 
men. 

Jewett. F. G. Good health. Ginn, 32c. 

——— The hody and its defenses. Ginn, 526. 

—— Town and city. Ginn, 40c. 

This has splendid material on municipal 
hygiene. I do not consider it so valuable 
as Cirics and health. 
tural hygiene. Ginn, $1.00. 

Knopf. S. A. Norwegian-Danish translation, 


Tuberculosis. a disease of the masses and 
how to combat it, 10c. 
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—— Tuberculosis, a curable and prevent- 
able disease, $1.75. 

I consider this excellent, as it is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains a very gen- 
eral discussion of the subject, including 
plans of outdoor sleeping arrangements, 
open air schools and such subjects. It 
seems to fill the gap very well between Otis 
and Huber. 

Modern woodmen. War—the campaign of the 
Modern woodmen of America against tu- 
herculosis (booklet). gratis. 

Otis. E. O. The great white plague. T5e. 

The author writes for the every-day 
reader in plain, untechnical terms. His 
tone is optimistic, healthful. He reiterates 
the statement that consumption can be pre- 
vented and can be cured. He gives specific 
directions for eating, sleeping. breathing, 
and daily habits and exercise. His book is, 
in-9 word, a concise handbook, describing 
tuberculosis. its causes and results: telling 
What -is heing done in the way of concertea 
action to control it, and showing how 
evers Individual ean aid in the work of 
stamping it out. 


The following from Collier’s Weekly for 
March 5, 1oro, in its department “What the 
world is doing” will be of interest to li- 
brarians. 


LIBRARY ScnmooL_s AND LIFE Joss 


In the United Siates there are eleven li- 
brary schools where librarians are definitely 
trained for their life work. Perhaps the best 
known of these are the Pratt institute; the 
Illinois library school, which is under the 
university: the Western reserve library school, 
which is under the university: The New Yorn 
state librarv. under the regents: and the 
Wisconsin library school, which is one ot 

activities of the state library commission 
Tho secretary and the staff of the state li- 
brary commission are the faculty of the 
Wisconsin library school, so the state literally 
becomes the laboratory of the school. Just 
as a young man studying medicine becomes 
interne in a hospital in order to put his 
knowledge immediately to the test, so the 
students studying in the library school are 
sent out for two months of the year into ac- 
tual practice work, each of them going to 
some one of the libraries for the first month, 
and then switching over to another library 
for the second month. If a girl student has 
been previously experienced in library work, 
sh- is sent te a library which ‘« weak and 
which needs building up in order that she 
mav exercise her executive skill. If, however, 
she is as yet somewhat untrained, she is sent 
to a well-organized library in order that she 
may gain poise and ability. Having 160 li- 
braries carefully analyzed into groups, it is 
possible to give each student the exact prac- 
tice library which her own weakness or 
strength demands. The course is one year 
in length, from the last of September to the 
middle of June. The expense of tuition is 
$50 for Wisconsin residents and $80 for non- 
residents. The work consists of lectures in 
the morning and fractice work ia the after- 
noon. The work itself is divided into techni- 
cal, bibliographical and administrative. 

A high school education is required for 
entrance to the course, and it is hoped that 
two years of college training will be in- 
elnded in the preliminary education of the 
student. The present class, which will gradu 
ate in June. 1910, has twenty-six students; 
fourteen of them have had from one to four 
vears of college training; sixteen have had 
previous library experience, coming from paid 
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positions. An entrance examination is re- 
euired for admission to the library course. 

This is the fourth year of the Wisconsin 
library school. In the past three years it has 
graduated fifty-nine students. Twenty-six is 
the limit of the class in size, as the equip- 
ment do@s not justify more students. Of the 
fiftv-nine that have graduated, each single 
one has received a position. Twenty-six of 
them bave remained in the State of Wiscon- 
sin. The others are fairly well scattered, 
north. south, east and west. The preceptor 
of the Wisconsin library school is Mary Emo- 
gene Hazeltine. 

The average salary for a library graduate 
without practical exnerience is $50 to $75 u 
inonth. which is well up to the average of 
silaries in a new profession. Librarians who 
ate enthusiastic feel that it surpasses teach- 
ing as a profession because there is less ner- 
vous fatigue, because it gives a chance fot 
’rowth both of the library and the commun- 
itv. because it gives a chance for human 
sery.ce. They use the phrase library spirit 
for this idea. 


DEBATES 


No class of patrons is so appreciative 
of good service rendered by librarians as 
debaters. No investment of time will be 
more profitable than the time invested in 
helping debaters. We have just examined 
a book which we think every library, even 
the smaller ones, can well afford to pur- 
chase. It is Intercollegiate debates, edited 
by Paul M. Pearsen, published by Hinds, 
Noble and Eldredge. New York, at $1.50. 
It contains a synopsis of 25 intercollegiate 
debates, a synopsis prepared by the debaters 
themselves. At the close of each debate a 
valuable list of references is given. There 
is also an introduction containing valuable 
suggestions as to the preparation and con- 
duct of debates. The fact that there are 
25 subjects well covered makes the book 
valuable to the small library, while the ex- 
cellent list of references as well as the sy- 
nopses of the debates makes it useful to 
larger libraries. 

Two debating pamphlets issued by the 
Forensic league, Iewa City, Iowa, will be of 
great use to debaters on Commission gov- 
ernment and The income tax. These are 
small paper bound pamphlets costing one 
dollar each. 


TELEPHONE AND LIBRARY 


Library authorities will differ as to the 
extent to which a tclephone may be used in 
library work. All will agree, however, that 
the library should have a telephone; that is 
so important an avenue between the people 
and the library that it must be employed; 
that there are perfcctly proper uses to which 
it can be put. There is no reason why 
teachers should noi be permitted to notify 
the librarians that books upon certain sub- 
jects should be piaced upon the reserve 
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shelf for the use of classes; why patrons 
should not be permitted to make inquiry as 
to material in the library upon any given 
subject; why the Ebrarian should not be re- 
quested to collect material to be later de- 
livered to the patron personally; why re- 
newals should not be made over the ’phone; 
why the librarian should not telephone 
patrons that books are overdue or that 
books issued upon a special permit are 
needed and must be returned. While ex- 
tensive interviews over the telephone must 
be discouraged, inquiries which call for a 
brief statement should be permitted 
JAPANESE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Japanese library authorities are en- 
tering into the library field with the energy 
and enthusiasm characteristic of their race. 
The commission is in receipt of a report 
of the Yamaguchi (Japan) public library, 
containing also roves on the Yamaguchi 
Perfectural library association. The re- 
port indicates that a meeting of the associa- 
tion was held October Ist, 1909, and that 
another meeting will be held in April, 1910. 
The report contains the following intro- 
ductory remarks in English. 

“There were exhibited on the occasion all 
the library material, Japanese and American, 
owned by the library, as well as forms, blanks, 


ecards, photographs, plates and other library 
publications sent us as a gift for the pur- 
roses of home libraries and American li- 
braries. Material from Atlanta, Cincinnatt. 
Ilagerstown (Washington county F. L.), Eau 
laire, Kenosha. Manitowoc. Milwaukee, 
Oueenshorough (Jamaica. N. Y.). Worcester, 


and of Vermont and Wisconsin was exhibited. 
The exhibition interested the company greatly. 
The meeting was a much greater success than 
was expected... We expect much good tu 
come from our meeting together. 
T. Sano, 
Yamaguchi publie library.” 

We regret to stvte that our ignorance of 
the language renders it impossible for us 
to fully appreciate the report, but it evi- 
dences the proper library spirit. 

AGRICULTURAL BULLETIN 

The Wisconsin agricultural experiment 
station has issued a large number of bulle- 
tins which are avaiiable for distribution and 
may be had by libraries or residents of the 
state free of charge upon application to the 
director of the agricultural experiment 
station, Madison. The lists include such 
subjects as oat smut and its prevention, 
spraying potatoes against blight and potato 
beetles, potato culture in torthern Wiscon- 
sin, common insecz pests ‘of orchard fruits 
in Wisconsin, tuberculosis in animals and 
its control, directions relating to the tu- 
berculin test and its manner of application. 
A complete list will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the statioiu. 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Four of the specsal legislative committees 
considering matters to be brought before 
the next session cf the legislature have 
made cither complete or partial reports. 
The committees are anxious to have these 
reports brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic and particulai!y to the attention of 


voters. The reports filed to date are from 
the industrial insurance committee, the 
water power committee, bank guaranty 


committee, and the good roads committee. 
Copies of the reports may be obtained by 
addressing the secretary of state at Madi- 
son. Some of these reports contain mater- 
ial that is of permanent value. Every li- 
brary should secure copies for its shelves. 
SCHOOL EXH.BITS AT LIBRARIES 

There is no better way of getting public 
school pupils and their parents into the li- 
brary than by arranging various school ex- 
hibits in the library. Many attractive ex- 
hibits of drawings, manual training, and 
crafts work can be made. In connection 
with the exhibit, the librarian can arrange 
collections of books, posters and lists show- 
ing what material there is in the library re- 
lated to the subject matter of the exhibit. 


PICTURE GROUPS 


The pictures which the commission has 
obtained at various times have been made 
up into groups. These groups will be 
loaned to libraries to be retained three 
weeks, the only requirement being that the 
small expressage should be paid by the li- 
brary. Among the pictures will be found 
German prints, French prints, Copley prints 
and miscellaneous series and _ groups. 
These pictures will assist the librarian in 
making the library attractive for any special 
occasion. 
ONE LIBRARY 

MISSION 


MADE USE OF THE COM- 
PICTURES 


HOW 


We tcke the liberty of inserting a letter 
from the librarian of one of the small li- 
braries of the stat2, which shows how one 
of the group of pictures sent out by the 
commission was used to advantage by the 
library. 

January 27th, 1910. 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission: 

“IT have just received yours of January 
°- yeealling the collection of pictures loaned 
+o the Oregon library. and [ will express 
the same to you this afternoon or tomorrow 
early. The people have greatly enjoyed the 


‘etures, and besides having them upon the 
library walls, we loaned the whole collection 
to the school, where after the different grades 
had enjoyed them in 
assembled 


their rooms, they were 
in the high school and the publie 
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invited to see them. The teachers. served 
coffee and doughnuts, and there was a short 
musieal program of French and German com- 
posers (to match the art!). Guests contrib- 
uted voluntarily to a fund to be used for 
pictures for the school. 

“T hope if the Commission at some future 
time has other collections to loan we may 
also benefit—for this has certainly been a 
treat to our village for which the library 
commission has our sincere thanks. 

Very truly yours, 
Jean M. Bennett, 
Librarian, 


RENT COLLECTIONS 


i 
The money received from the rent book 
collection is no insignificant source of reve- 
nue. Are you sure that all possible patrons 
of this collection know of its existence? 
This collection shculd be given a prominent 
place in the library, mention of it and of 
the desirable books it contains should be 
made in newspaper notes, and its presence 
should be made known in every possible 
way. 


MEMORIAL DAY ANNUAL 


The demand for material for readings 
and recitations is so great and the ma- 
terial contained in the Memorial day annual 
is so excellent that librarians will find that 
it is well to permit the annual to be taken 
out by children and others for use in mem- 
orizing recitations. The superintendent of 
public instruction has in his office a limited 
number of extra copies and will be glad to 
send one or two to those libraries needing 
them. Librarians need not be reminded 
that the annual this year contains excellent 
material, not only for memorial day reci- 
tations, but for oti.er patriotic occasions. 


MILWAUKEE LIBRARY CLUB 


The librarians of Milwaukee have effected 
an organization ‘vith twenty-eight charter 
members to be known as the Milwaukee 
library club, its purpose being a general 
study of library progress and the encour- 
agement of good ‘ellowship. 

The club members represent the follow- 
ing phases of library work: the public li- 
brary with all its departments and branches, 
college library, nozmal school library, pub- 
lic school libraries, and the municipal refer- 
ence library. 

The officers are: President, Miss Agnes 
Van Valkenburgh, Milwaukee public li- 
brary; vice-president, S. A. McKillip, south 
side branch of the public library; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Delia G. Ovitz, Mil- 
waukee normal school library: other mem- 
hers of the executive board, Thomas Willis, 
Jr., municipal reference library, and Miss 
Martha J. Hornor, Milwaukee oublic li- 
brary. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION DUES 


Miss Miriam Noyes, treasurer of the 
Wisconsin library association, will be glad 
to receive the annual membership of fifty 
cents from every librarian, library trustee 
and all others interested in the library 
movement in (Wisconsin. Address Miss 
— Noyes, Public library, Oshkosh, 
Vis. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


The Beloit public library has a large num- 
ber of bound magazines to sell and will sell 
them at 50c per volume, freight or express 
charges to be paid by the library purchas- 
ing. Correspondence relative to this mat- 
ter can be addressed to Miss Nellie M. 
Myers, Librarian, Beloit, Wis. 


Century—n, s. vol. 1, 2. 5, 8-15, 18-26, 28, 30-32, 


Collier’s—vol. 21. 

Cosmopolitan—vol. 16, 18, 27. 

Everybody’s—vol. 11-13. 

Harper’s Bazar—vol. 2-4, 17, 26, 27. 

Harper’s Magazine—vol. 38-40, 42, 48, 45-47, 
_ 55, 56, 60. 61, 66, 67, 69, 73-79, 82, 95, 

Harper’s Weekly—vol. 15, 32-41. 

Independent—vol. 65 (Oct.—Dec. 1908.) 

Ladies’ Home Journal—vol. 3, 7-16. 

Literary Digest—v. 2-11, 13-15. 

MeClure’s—vol. 7, 9. 12. 

Munsey—vol. 12, 15. 

Outing—vol, 30, 37. 

Outlook—v. 63. 

Scientific American—n. s. vol. 58. 

Seribner’s Magazine—vol. 9, 13, 16. 20, 21. 

Scribner’s monthly—vol. 10-18, 20. ; 
The Commission has on hand the follow- 

ing books in good condition which it would 

be glad to sell at the prices given. Ad- 

dress Wisconsin library commission, Madi- 

son, Wis. 

Larned History for ready reference 6y. $15.00 

‘“hbamplin Young folks’ encyclopedia .... 50 


¢ 


The Platteville public librarv has a set of 
Brockhaus’ Conversations—Lexikon 16 v. 
Map and illus. Leipzig 1882 which it will 
sell for $25. Address Platteville public 1li- 
brary, Platteville, Wis. 

The State historical library would like to 
vive away to some library that wants them, 
the following duplicates : 

Appleton’s Annual cyclopaedia, 22 vol- 
umes. 

New American cyclopaedia, 1861. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 8th edition. 

They are trying to reduce their duplicate 
collection, and will have to send the above 
to the paper mill unless some struggling li- 
brary or libraries will take them off their 
hands and pay freight or express on the 
consignment. Notify Dr. R. G. Thwaites, 
State Historical Liprary, if you wish these 
books. 
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ROUND THE CIRCLE 


NEWS AND NOTES CONCERNING WISCONSIN LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


Antigo. Miss Harriet Bixby has been 
engaged as librarian to succeed Miss Emil- 
ida Baensch, resigned. Miss Bixby is a 
graduate of the Wisconsin library school 
and since completing her course has been 
an assistant in the Cincinnati public li- 
brary. 

Arcadia. An entertainment by local tal- 
ent was recently given for the benefit of the 
library. 

Bayfield. Judge J. M. Pereles of Mil- 
waukee has presented the library with 
Smith’s Grant, the man of mystery. 

Beloit. The locai library has a collection 
of pictures which it loans. Many persons 
drew portraits of Lincoln and Washington 
on their respective birthdays. 

Bloomington. The township of Bloom- 
ington at a recent town meeting appropri- 
ated $50 toward the Bloomington village li- 
brary. 

Boscobel. The library recently cele- 
brated its second enniversary by a dona- 
tion reception. Retreshments were served 
and those in attendance gave contributions 
to the library. 

Brodhead. There has been placed on the 
shelves of the library the first installment of 
a collection of 175 books of an historical 
nature, purchased with the Mary E. Cole 
legacy. 

Burlington. A Saint Patrick’s day enter- 
tainment at the home of Mrs. Meinhardt 
was given for the benefit of the local li- 
brary. 

Columbus. At the request of the city 
federation of women’s clubs, an illustrated 
lecture on library buildings was given by 
Miss Stearns. 

_Delavan. Warren Rice has presented the 
library with a volume of photographs taken 
on the battle field during the civil war. 

Chas. E. Brown, the chief of the museum 
of the state historical library has given six 
volumes of the Wisconsin Archeologist. 

Eleva. The public library has been sep- 
arated from the school and text book li- 
brary and now occupies quarters on the 
lower floor of the school building. 

Fox Lake. The library board has re- 
cently received a check for $25 from George 
I, Lindsay of Milwaukee. In an accom- 
panying letter Mr. Lindsay states that $3 
of the amount was a balance left in his 
hands in the year i870 as treasurer of the 
Fox Lake baseball club and that the sum in 
addition thereto he deems a reasonable rate 
of interest on the amount. 

Iron River. A library and reading room 


under the auspices of the local library 
board association will soon be opened. 

Janesville. The winter story hour for 
children has given way to the Outdoor club. 
The plan of Suturday meetings for the 
young people, now in its second year, has 
proved most successful and full of interest 
for the children. Previous to the summer 
vacation there ars studies of birds, bees 
and flowers, and outdoor trips for bird 
study are then taken. By the time the 
schools close, the members of the club are 
thoroughly interested in nature. A large 
number of those who attended the meet- 
ings last year will attend again this year, 
and many who have not been associated 
with the club are planning to join. 

Jefferson. At the invitation of the Jeffer- 
son Business men’s association, Miss 
Stearns recently gave a stereopticon lecture 
on library buildings. 

Kenosha. Z. G. Simmons, the donor of 
the Simmons Memorial library, died on 
February 11. Mr. Simmons erected a build- 
ing costing $150,000 donated a fund for the 
purchase of books and furnished a beauti- 
ful site for the local library structure. 

La Crosse. An exhibit of etchings was 
recently held in the public library. 

Ladysmith. A lecture course has been 
carried on the past winter for the benefit 
of the local library. 

Lake Geneva. The library has received 
a donation from Miss Sturgess of the 
works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Madison. The East side branch library 
has been opened in three pleasant rooms 
at 1051 Williamson St. Five hundred 
hooks have been placed in the book room 
and the library board hopes to increase this 
number from time to time. Current peri- 
odicals and newspapers have been placed in 
the reading room. The library will be open 
every afternoon and evening. 

Manitowoc. A test is being made of a 
vacuum cleaner for library purposes. 

Medford. The library has been moved 
to better quarters. 

Merrill. During a recent visit to the 
citv, Miss Stearns organized a Woman’s 
Alliance that has for its purpose the rais- 
ing of $1,500 for the interior furnishing of 
the new Carnegie building. — 

Milwaukee. An exhibit of pictures of 
scenes in Mexico has recentlv been given 
in the children’s room. 

Judge J. M. Pereles, president of the 
local library board, has given two bronze 
electroliers, costing $1800, for the main en- 
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trance to the new south side library build- 
ing. The gift is :nuch appreciated. Judge 
Pereles also gave the electroliers for the 
main public library building some years ago. 

The Milwaukee library club has recently 
been organized. The object of the club 
is to keep in touch with library progress 
and to encourage a spirit of fellowship 
among local workers. 

Neenah. In connection with the Fox 
River Valley library meeting, Miss Cora 
Lansing entertainea the delegation at tea in 
the Neenah public library. 

New London. The local library has re- 
cently been improved and a reception was 
given on March 7 to arouse more local in- 
terest in the institution. Library rooms in 
the citv hall had been specially decorated 
and refreshments were served. 

North Fond du Lac. The X Y Z club 
gave a ball for the benefit of the library, at 
which $30 was realized. 

Oshkosh. The lighting system of the 
public library is being overhauled. Tungs- 
ten lights are to be installed. 

The board has appointed a committee to 
investigate the practicability and expense 
of establishing a branch on the south side 
of the city. 

Prairie du Sac. A local citizen has do- 
nated the Americana to the local library. 

Racine. A large number of recent books 
have been purchased with the bequest from 
the late John Osgood. 

A traveling reference library of thirty 
books has been sent to the Y. M .C. A. for 
the use of the evening classes. 

Superintendent Nelson has secured from 
the librarian a list of books of special value 
to teachers which he has distributed to those 
under his supervision. 

Reedsburg. The question of a Carnegie 
building is being agitated. 

The public library has received a dona- 
tion of several copies of the History of Co. 
A, sixth Wisconsin infantry, by Phil Cheek 
of Baraboo. 

Sheboygan. Miss 


Mary E. Dousman, 
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children’s librarian of the Milwaukee public 
library recently delivered an address under 
the auspices of the Woman’s club on The 
library as a factor in training children in 
good citizenship. 

An unusually successful homecoming 
was held last year which resulted in a sur- 
plus of $1400 whicl: went to the Sheboygan 
free public library for the purchase of new 
books. ‘The commission workers have been 
assisting Miss Marx with suggestions as to 
purchases. 

Stevens Point. St. Joseph’s congregation 
has presented the library with a complete 
set of the Catholic International encyclo- 
paedia. 

Sturgeon Bay. A number of the books 
of the local public library will be placed at 
Sawyer, which is across the canal from 
Sturgeon Bay. 

Superior. Miss Blanch Hawkes of Kinka 
Park, New York, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Miss Mary Lytle as cataloger of the 
public library. Miss Hawkes received her 
training at the New York state library 
school. Since her graduation she has been 
cataloger at the oublic library at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and at the University of Illinois. 

Tomahawk. A group of young men gave 
a dance for the beriefit of the library. The 
net proceeds were about $50. 

Over $1,000 has recently been subscribed 
for new books for the local public library. 

Viroqua. Local interest in the African 
comet and the approach of Halley’s has led 
to an article in the local paper by the li- 
brarian on popular works of astronomy. 

Waterloo. A rezent donation day netted 
$100 in cash and 175 books. 

Waukesha. An exhibit of school work 
has been placed in the public library. 

West Allis. The question of a library 
for the east end of the city is being agi- 
tated, and the sum of $20 has been sub- 
scribed. A druggist has offered the use of 
his store and services. f 

IVest Bend. The local library has estab- 
lished a rental collection of recent fiction. 








